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16MM FIELD SET FOR 
6th WAR LOAN DRIVE 


ORTY-EIGHT autonomous state film tributors and exhibitors cooperating 


distribution networks, headed by 
state 16mm chairmen in the War Fi- 
nance Committees, are poised for ac- 
tion in the 6th War Loan Drive with 
the greatest program of film shows in 
the history of the non-theatrical field. 
The 16mm resources of the nation 
have been mobilized for a war bond 
audience goal of 25 million. The OWI 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, organizer 
of the remarkably successful im- 
promptu 16mm drive for the 5th 
Loan (Showings: more than 25,000; 
Audience: more than 10 million.) is 
again responsible for bringing to- 
gether the Treasury organization and 
the educational and commercial dis- 
tributors for these public showings of 
combat films. 

Target For Today, the whole story 
of an air bombing mission, will be 
released as a late surprise supplement 
to the regular program of five Navy 
films and a number of Army trailers. 
This new film runs to the unusual 
length of 11 reels, telling the story of 
a bombing raid: planning, briefing, 
take-off, flight, “bombs away,” return, 
report and action on the report. 
There are no actors. The cast is the 
famous 8th Air Force. The film, re- 
leased exclusively in 16mm, is highly 
regarded by Army and motion pic- 
ture people. 

The films in this program are to be 
shown only in connection with war 
bond meetings. Instructions for dis- 


in the drive have been issued by the 
OWI as follows: 

1. Confer with your state 16mm 
Chairman of State War Finance Com- 
mittee and develop a statewide co- 
ordinated plan to avoid duplication 
and to get maximum results. 

2. Develop cooperative plans with 
him and other distributors for book- 
ings, promotion, projector mobiliza- 
tion, etc. 

3. Arrange previews with the first 
prints received for your War Finance 
Committees, bond salesmen, war 
plant and labor leaders, press, radio, 
and other community leaders. 

4. Concentrate on bookings in 
your immediate area and for show- 
ings that net most war bond sales. 
Do not tie up prints on ordinary 
mail order bookings which have no 
war bond sales possibilities. — 

5. Above all, give preference to 
showings for war plants, labor groups, 


‘and business concerns of all kinds 


with payrolls. Tie in bookings with 
Treasury payroll savings plans. 


LT. RICHARD MORRIS, JR. 

Lt. Richard Morris, Jr., a for- 
mer editor of FILM NEWS, was 
killed in action in China. Lt. 
Morris was leader of a crew of 
combat cameramen who were 
making a motion picture on the 
Burma Road. 


DOCUMENTARY 


JORIS IVENS, documentary film pro- 
ducer, has been appointed Film Commis- 
sioner for the Netherlands East Indies. He 
will leave the United States soon to establish 
his first headquarters in Dutch New Guinea; 
his movements will be that of a camp follower. 
JEAN PAINLEVE, documentary film 
producer, has been appointed Film Commis- 
sioner of France. 

HARRY WATT, English documentary 
film producer, is in Australia shooting the 
story of the biggest bit of droving in Austra- 
lian cattle history: fifteen months trek across 
the continent with 32,000 head of cattle. 

6. Interest war plants, department 
stores, community halls, railroad sta- 
tions, outdoor gatherings, etc., in con- 
tinuous war bond showings sponsored 
and financed by local business groups. 

7. Integrate films in war bond ral- 
lies with local speakers, war hero ap- 
peals, patriotic music, Army-Navy 
displays, ete. 

8. See that at every film showing 
a war bond salesman is on the job, 
and that at every war bond rally a 
16mm projector is on the job. 

_9. Report in advance bookings to 


the proper state or local War Finance 


Committee so that a war bond speak- 
er and salesman can be present. 

10. Distribute as usual audience 
attendance cards for audiences to re- 
port to us on all the Treasury Special 
War Bond Films and Bulletins. Re- 
ports on regular OWI monthly show- 
ings forms should be sent us at the 
end of each month. 

11. Send the OWI copies of all 
promotions, including press releases, 
photographs, copies of forms used, 
letters from users, stories of special 
promotions. Treasury and Army and . 
Navy want to know what type of - 
films to produce for the Seventh War 
Loan and how best to use them. 
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Library of Congress Study 


The American taste in motion pic- 
ture heroes is changing, according to 
reports submitted by a staff charged 
with the duty of selecting films for 
preservation in the Library of Con- 
gress. The Library’s film selectors have 
been struck by the fact that a number 
of war pictures found their heroes, this 
last year, in groups rather than in- 
dividuals. The selectors also believe 
they have observed a tendency in cer- 
tain war pictures to turn reformed 
criminals into heroes of the battle- 


field. 


These and other generalizations are 
made by a staff engaged at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York in select- 
ing the films which are to be recom- 
mended to the Library of Congress for 
preservation. The Library makes no 
effort to preserve the “best” films 
made during a given year. Rather, its 
purpose is to choose for preservation 
those films which best record, in one 
way or another, the life and tastes and 
preferences of the American people 
during the period in question. Thus 
news films, and other films which pre- 
sent actual events, people, and places, 
are selected because of their docu- 
mentary significance. Again, films 
which deal with problems of outstand- 
ing topical significance during the 
period under review are chosen for the 
light they throw upon the intellectual 
preoccupations of the Americans of 
the time. In a similar way, films which 
have grossed unusually large box of- 
fice receipts, or which have won prizes 
of one kind or another, are preserved 
as indications of the taste of the time. 
Other films are preserved for reasons 
having to do with the motion picture 
art itself, as, for example, films which 
indicate new trends, or deviations in 
the substance or technique of motion 


picture production, films which illus- 
trate technical innovations of impor- 
tance, and films which, regardless of 
their integral value, contain outstand- 
ing performances by individual actors 
or groups of actors. 


The selection of films by the Library 
of Congress is forced upon it by its 
lack of storage facilities. The Library 
is entitled, under the terms of the 
Copyright Act, to two copies of every 
title registered for copyright, films be- 
ing included in the coverage of the 
Act. Ideally, the Library would pre- 
serve all films of any significance what- 
ever, as it now preserves all books 
which may have interest or signifi- 
cance to future readers and scholars. 
A lack of storage space for nitrate 
for the Library to preserve copies 
film has made it impossible, however, 
for the Library to preserve copies 
of films in past years, and the same 
lack of storage space and necessary 
facilities has compelled the Library 
to adopt a highly selective, rather 
than an _ all-inclusive acquisitions 
policy at the present time. Even the 
present limited policy has been made 
possible only through the generosity 
and imagination of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which readily appreci- 
ated that the inability of the Library 
to preserve copies of films meant a 
serious and, in some cases, an irreme- 
diable loss to the people of the United 
States, and particularly to future 
American generations, which will un- 
doubtedly feel a considerable interest 
in the pictorial records of these years. 

The Foundation’s grant, which en- 
ables the Library of Congress to em- 
ploy a staff of viewers and selectors in 
New York and to rent vaults in which 
the selected films may be stored, ex- 
pires in the spring of 1945. Meantime, 
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however, the Librarian of Congress 
and the Archivist of the United States, 
acting under instructions from the 
President, and assisted by the archi- 
tects and engineers of the Public 
Buildings Administration, have pre- 
pared preliminary plans and specifi- 
cations for a central film depository 
which, if formally authorized, will be 
constructed at some point in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington and adminis- 
tered by the Library of Congress. 


It is expected that the general con- 
clusions of the Library’s selectors as 
to the current American film output 
will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of the Library of Congress’ 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisi- 
tions. Since the film selectors are 
obliged, in performance of their du- 
ties, to see all commercial films and to 
make recommendations of one kind or 
another with reference to each of 
them, their over-all view of the year’s 
production will undoubtedly have its 
interest to sociologists and historians, 
as well as to critics and amateurs of 
the motion picture. 


Certain of the preliminary reactions 
of the staff, in addition to their over- 
all comment on the motion picture 
hero of the year 1943-1944, have al- 
ready been reported to the Library. 
The selectors have been struck by an 
increase in the use of narrative com- 
mentary, in place of dramatic dia- 
logue, in feature films and in cartoons: 
a development apparently borrowed 
from the documentary film. They have 
noticed also a marked increase and 
technical improvement in the use of 
16mm color film “blown up” and used 


as 35mm—as, for example, in Mem- 
phis Belle. 


In terms of the substance of, the 
year’s films, the selectors believe they 
have observed several tendencies of 
interest. For one thing, cartoons and 
slapstick comedies have made use of 
an anarchic and chaotic element not 
observed in such films in recent years. 
Again, there have been one or two at- 
tempts to use psychological material 
seriously and with intellectual as well 
as dramatic understanding. 


Finally, one or two fiction films have 
summoned up the courage to question, 
though timidly and with a hasty and 
saving rationalization, the morality of 
certain aspects of commercialism. 


AVIATION FILMS, motion pic- 
ture slides, are listed in a valuable 
new catalog, “Aviation Film Direc- 
tory,” published by the Air Transport 
Association of America (1515 Massa- 
a Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
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FILM STORY OVERSEAS 


Written for Fitm News by a staff member of OWI overseas 


St. Joun, NBC commenta- 
tor, made the following statement 
in one of his recent broadcasts from 
London: 

“Tonight I had an emotional ex- 
perience I'll never forget. I wandered 
into a movie house in Leicester 
Square. The place was full of people 
of a dozen nationalities, most of them 
in uniform. Then the lights went out. 
For the next ten or fifteen minutes 


you could have heard a grasshopper’s 


whisper as we sat watching and listen- 
ing to Arturo Toscanini conducting 
that great ‘Hymn to the Nations.’ As 
it wound up with the Toscanini ar- 
rangement of the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner, the audience thundered its 
applause. Ordinarily, they are rather 
grudging with their applause over 
here. When the lights came on I no- 
ticed real tears in the eyes of a num- 
ber of people.” 

The Toscanini film that succeeded 
in pleasing British audiences was one 
of the 19 original documentaries pro- 
duced by the Motion Picture Bureau 
of the Overseas Branch of the Office 
of War Information. Robert Riskin, 
Hollywood scenarist and producer, is 
Chief of the Bureau. Arturo Tosca- 
nini is the title of the four-reel docu- 
mentary film in which the famed 
maestro conducts the NBC orchestra 
in the music of Giuseppe Verdi. 

Before the war one of the most ef- 
fective goodwill ambassadors-to-the- 
world possessed by the United States 
was the motion picture. A good 5 per 
cent of all films shown were of Ameri- 
can origin. 

When war disrupted the world, it 
was no longer an easy problem to get 
pictures on the screens of foreign 
countries even though the motion pic- 
ture had become more important to 
our international interests. In neutral 
and Allied countries, United States 
films were needed to help reflect the 
American scene and to depict both 
the American way of life and the role 
our country and its people are play- 
ing in the war. They were also needed 
to combat enemy propaganda. Pic- 
tures made essentially to inform ap- 
peared to be the answer. 

At first the Overseas Branch re- 
viewed the films that were on hand 
and seemed to meet the requirements 
for telling the American story over- 
seas. Their sources were industrial 
firms, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Interior, the U. S. Public Health 


Service, the U.S. Army, Navy, col- 
leges, schools, and private documen- 
tary producers. Out of more than two 
thousand documentaries reviewed and 
classified as to technical standards 
and information value, some 500 were 
selected as providing material suit- 
able for distribution abroad. 25 of 
these were acquired by OWI and, 
after having been re-edited, re-writ- 
ten, and re-scored in about 22 lan- 
guages and English, were released 
overseas. English prints of others 
were used for special requirements. 

Among acquired documentaries, 
were the films: Henry Browne, Farm- 
er; Power and the Land: A Child 
Went Forth; Building of Boys; and 
Antioch College, Ohio. More recently, 
films of the Capra “Why We Fight” 
series and Memphis Belle, Tarawa 
and Attack-Battle of New Britain 
have been released in this program. 

These documents of fact try to an- 
swer some of the questions the rest of 
the world is asking about America; 
its mobilization for war; its people’s 
contribution; its cultural life-art, mu- 
sic, entertainment; its educational 
programs, its child care; its mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution and the 
maintenance of quality in each; its 
resources and how they are utilized; 
its agriculture; and its method of life. 
In other words, they attempt to ex- 
plain to the rest of the world both 
“what makes America tick and what 
makes it stick.” 

Besides the Toscanini film, exam- 
ples of original OWI documentaries 
are: Swedes in America, in which In- 
grid Bergman tells of the role the des- 
cendants of Swedish immigrants have 
played in the development of the 
United States; Pipeline, the story of 
Big Inch, the world’s largest, longest 
pipeline, built in record time; The 
Town, laid in Madison, Indiana, and 
showing how residents of an Ameri- 
can small town live, work, and are 
educated; Valley of Tennessee, a 
large scale documentary which treats 
of land salvage and rehabilitation in 
an area of the United States almost as 
large as Great Britain. 

The 19 original documentaries pro- 
duced by the Bureau to date were 
completed in 35mm film and then re- 
duced to 16mm film. Twelve more 
documentaries are in production. Al- 
so completed are seven 20-minute 
short subjects called U.S.A. Screen 
Magazines, which the Bureau releases 
monthly. Each Magazine Reel em- 


phasizes some phase of American life- 
culture, democracy, industry, and 
achievement, and are significant for 
both their audience appeal and inter- 


‘national significance. 


Among OWI documentaries now in 
work are: A Million Children, the 
story of free public education in New 
York City, and Our War in the Paci- 
fic, which explains the significance of 
our military operations in the Pacific. 

OWI distributes its documentaries 
theatrically through U.S. film compa- 
nies’ foreign subsidiaries and branch- 
es, and non-theatrically through civic 
groups, educational associations, and 
other community agencies. In Lon- 
don, the films are deposited in the 
Central Film Library of the British 
Ministry of Information, where they 
are made available to all non-the- 
atrical groups. Similar wide non- 
theatrical distribution has been ar- 
ranged in other areas. 

The films of the Overseas Branch 
are produced solely for distribution 
to civilian audiences overseas and not 
for domestic use in the United States. 

When shown the OWI film, Salute 
to France, General Joseph Pierre 
Koenig commented: “This is an ex- 
cellent film. It should be shown in all 
of France.” Today it is being shown 
in all France. One report of French 
audience reaction reads: “As the film 
moved along the emotion in the au- 
dience became stronger and stronger. 
It became almost a physical presence 
during the various montages of Ger- 
man occupation, of French history 
and the ‘Voice of the Raven’ song. It 
rose to a crescendo with the parade — 
through the Champs-Elysees. Women 
in the audience wept. Tears flowed 
silently from some of the men. The 
Army officers were grimly intent. 
There was hardly a sound.” 


In addition to regular documenta- 
ries, a newsreel is issued weekly, un- 
der the name of United News. Near- 
ing completion is a feature length 
film called News Review No. 2 which 
brings the survey of the war up to 
date, beginning where News Review 
No. I left off. The News Review is 
designed to give a complete picture of 
the progress of war to liberated peo- 
ples who have been cut off from 
world news and who have seen no- 
thing but Axis propaganda for many 
years. 
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NON-THEATRICAL REVOLUTION 


AS it ever occurred to you that there 
H is more seating capacity outside 
the theatres than there is inside of 
them? There are the schools and the 
village halls, the church halls and the 
community centres. 

Today 16mm projectors can go any- 
where. They cost $350 at present. but 
when the war is over they will prob- 
ably be in the higher price radio 
bracket, around $150. Any group will 
be able to afford one. 

When you think of the nation’s or- 
ganizations, you will readily see how 
big this new 16mm audience can be. 
It includes educational classes in 
schools and universities, industrial 
workers in factories and trade union 
halls, farmers’ groups, women’s 
groups, Rotary clubs, Chambers of 
Commerce, and so on. Wherever peo- 
ple are gathered together in the name 
of a specialized professional or social 
or civic or educational interest, there 
you have a ready-made audience for 
films which are devoted to their needs 
and interests. 


People Want to Know 


This non-theatrical audience is to- 
day being organized on a vast scale in 
all progressive countries. It represents 
a revolution in both the film industry 
and in education. It demands films 
concerned with education of every 
kind, professional and civic. It needs 
films concerned with the real inter- 
ests of people and the provision of 
materials which make for a more cre- 
ative citizenship. Its potential devel- 
opment is enormous. 

The demand of this audience is for 
particular films rather than those de- 
signed for the “general public.” In a 
way there is no such thing as the so- 
called general public, whether you 
are speaking nationally or interna- 
tionally. If I talk on films or educa- 
tion, | can meet my kind in every 
country from China to Peru and not 
feel an alien anywhere. There is an 
internationale of people interested in 
medicine, in wheat growing, in town 
planning, in child welfare. There is, 
for that matter, an internationale of 
stamp collectors. People everywhere 
divide themselves off into organiza- 
tions and groups of specialized inter- 
ests; and specialized interests are 
much the same all over the world. 
There are no boundaries when it 
comes to what people are basically in- 
terested in. They are interested in 
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By JoHN GRiERSON 
This article was written for soldiers 


jobs and wages, houses and homes, the 
bread they will eat and the welfare 
of their children. 

Seen in this light, there is no great 
mystery about the public and its re- 
quirements. They want to know what 
they can do to help their future along 
and they want to know what their 
leaders are doing about it. 


Films for Resolution 


We have our moods of resolution 
but also our moods of relaxation. The 
movies until now have concentrated 
on the moods of relaxation. They have 
provided the romance and the escape 
and have taken us off the earth when 
we got bored and wanted a let-up. 

We have made a big business out of 
our moods of relaxation: we have not 
concentrated nearly so much on our 
moods of resolution. Yet, on the face 
of it, it is in our moods of resolution 
that we may be expected to build the 
future. These moods are worth organ- 
izing, just as deliberately as the mov- 
ies, the newspapers and the show 
business generally, have been organiz- 
ing our moods of relaxation. 


Canada Off to a Good Start 


In Canada we are well ahead in this 
new film development, out among the 
leaders. The development has been 
sponsored by the Federal Government 
but it has the support of all political 
parties. It has besides, the co-opera- 
tion of the provincial governments, the 
trade unions, the co-operatives, and 
national associations throughout the 
country. In Canada today we may not 
make many feature story films, but 
every year we make hundreds of short 
films which describe the life of the 
nation. 

They describe Canada’s place in the 
world and its contribution to the 
United Nations on every front of 
human endeavor. They describe Cana- 
da’s achievements in industry and agri- 
culture. They get into the various 
problems of finance and housing and 
labor and nutrition and child wel- 
fare. 

They progressively cover the whole 
field of civic interest—what Canadians 
need to know and think about if they 
are going to do their best by Canada 
and by themselves. Nor do they forget 
the cultural aspects of Canadian life. 
There are films too of Canadian 
achievements in painting and crafts- 
manship, of Canadian folk songs, of 


the contribution of the various race 
groups to Canadian culture and Ca- 
nadian life. 


The Job of the Film Board 


The instrument by which this plan 
is being executed is called the Nation- 
al Film Board. It is a department of 
the government but operates some- 


_what like the CBC. It has a national 


commission and is free from the dic- 
tates and pressures of party platform 
and party viewpoints. It was created 
in 1939 when all the film responsibili- 
ties of the government were put in its 
charge. It became a really active con- 
cern in 194] when it took over the old 
Motion Picture Bureau in Ottawa and 
started training technicians to carry 
out a long-term plan of film produc- 
tion. 

In three years its staff has grown 
from forty to more than five hundred. 
It produces between three and four 
hundred films a year—training films 
for the services, newsreel items and 
short subjects for the theatres, and a 
large number of films directed to the 
specialized audiences of the country. 


Successful Series 


One particular success of the Film 
Board is the two series for the theatres 
—“Canada Carries On” and “World 
in Action.” They are two-reelers and 
come out once a month. That is to say, 
every fortnight in Canada’s theatres 
there is a Canadian documentary film. 
One describes Canadian affairs, the 
other world affairs. They are, inci- 
dentally, not hand-outs by the govern- 
ment as are the government films in 
other countries. They go out commer- 
cially and that is a good test of their 
standing in the theatre world. 

The international series, “World in 
Action,” has had especial success in 
the United States where it plays every 
month to some 6,500 theatres, just like 
“March of Time” and other films de- 
voted to world circulation. Like many 
other Canadian films, it is translated 
into several languages and goes all 
over the world. Such films help our 
ambassadors describe the country they 
came from. They help to meet the de- 
mand in_ educational institutions 
everywhere for more knowledge of 
this country which has suddenly come 
out of the north to be one of the great- 
est producers and powers and, after 
the Big Four, the most important of 
the “middle” nations. 
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NON-THEATRICAL (Continued) 


Mobilizing Imagination for 

Canada’s Future 

The main thing is to see this Na- 
tional Film Board plan as a service to 
the Canadian public, as an attempt to 
create a better understanding of Can- 
ada’s present and as an aid to the 
people in mobilizing their imagina- 
tion and energy in the creation of 
Canada’s future. 

The National Film Board is using 
films to do this, using them as they 
have never been used before in a 
planned and scientific way to provide 
what might be described as a supple- 
mentary system of national education. 

-Today almost every department of 
government is working with the Na- 
tional Film Board in this activity. 
Labor is describing new viewpoints on 
labor-management relationship. Agri- 
cultural interests are developing a sys- 
tem of rural education covering not 
only the technology of the land but its 
sociology also. Finance is interested in 
popular economic education and 


Mines and Resources in the country’s 
new possibilities. The new depart- 
ments of Reconstruction, Rehabilita- 
tion and Social Welfare may be ex- 
pected to make great contributions to 
the nation-wide discussion of plans 
for the future. 


Can Lead the Field 


That is the other half of the Cana- 
dian film story. I know that Canada 
cannot hope to compete with Holly- 
wood, but in this bright new field of 
national information and civic inter- 
est there is no reason why Canada 
should not lead the world. I am in- 
clined to bet that if it maintains the 
speed of the last three years, in five 
more years it will be out in front. 
When it comes to education—and I 
mean education in the live and real 
sense which I have described — our 
country can be as fervent and imagina- 
tive as any other. Perhaps a young 
country, which is going places and 
knows it, is apt to be more imaginative 
than most. 


For a Great Drive Forward 


Canada must inevitably grow greater 
as it occupies and develops the vast 
territory and resources which are in 
its keeping. It has half a century of 
five year plans ahead of it. They will 
need a new burst of imagination and 
effort and an increasing number of 
skills on every level from labor to the 
laboratory. With this need must go 
better and brighter educational plans 
than we have ever had before, plans 
which take account not only of tech- 
niques but of human welfare. 

A country is only as vital as its pro- 
cesses of self-education are vital. In a 
hundred fields Canada is preparing 
herself for a great drive forward in 
the next generation — in finance and 
economic management, in industrial 
and agricultural improvement, in the 
development of the procedures of gov- 
ernment itself. The film, like the 
radio, has a contribution to make to 
the active imagination of the people 
of Canada. It is of the first importance. 
It is not being forgotten. 


Rehabilitation 


rs. OcpEN Rep has given me a 
M definite assignment—a very tough 
assignment. I have been asked to an- 
swer the following questions: “What 
part can motion pictures play in the 
post-war mental rehabilitation of the 
world? How can they assist in further- 
ing new concepts of life without which 
future wars are inevitable? What shall 
be their share in forming character 
and perfecting skills? What can they 
do in the common labor of preserv- 
ing the way of democracy toward so- 
cial economy and justice?” 

Now, I cannot presume to speak for 
the entire motion picture industry. 
Neither can I pretend to possess any 
magic formulas—pose as an educator 
or sociologist. But, in common with 
other men who have some command 
over the medium of the screen, I am 
keenly aware that the motion picture 
has a definite obligation to fulfill in 
this field. 

Fortunately, the work of training 
our men for the business of war called 
on us for a great deal of study and ex- 
periment. We turned over our facili- 
ties almost one hundred percent to 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and other 
Governmental agencies. We discov- 


ered that by using the techniques we 


Through Motion Pictures 


By Watt Disney* 


developed to entertain, we could be 
of service in instructing men in mili- 
tary science. The same artists who had 
been making Snow Whites, Fantasias, 
Bambis and even Donald Ducks, 
turned their talents to technical sub- 
jects under the direction of strategists 
and tacticians. The results were grati- 


fying, and deeply significant. We 


found ourselves in possession of an 
educative tool which could be used in 
a multitude of ways toward a multi- 
tude of purposes. 

I believe there is no longer any 
question in the minds of the formal 
educators that the medium of the ani- 
mated film is perhaps the most flex- 
ible, versatile and stimulating of all 
teaching facilities. The question now 
is where, how and with what means 
the educational film shall be included 
in the tool kit of the pedagog. 

What the specific direction will be, 
must be left to the educator. With him 
lies the prime responsibility of de- 
signing broad programs, deciding sub- 
ject matter, devising teaching tech- 
niques and procedures. 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that 
the immediate job is to re-train for 
normal and productive life the mil- 
lions of men and women whose occu- 
pations and activities have been dis- 


located by war. This means both edu- 
cation and instruction, for the institu- 
tions and uses of democracy must be 
re-learned, which is education; and 
the changing world of technology will 
demand from the worker greater skill 
and knowledge, which is instruction. 

To my mind, the first is infinitely 
the most important and infinitely the 
more challenging to the producer of 
educational films. You all know how 
easy it is to create experts and how 
hard it is to make good human beings. 

In fact, I am tempted to think that 
the main concern of educational films 
could well be to emphasize the im- 
portance of the well integrated life. 

One authority has told me that the 
happy person, the person with a bal- 
anced personality, is one who has 
achieved the three qualities of health, 
status and service. I like that defini- 
tion because it is so inclusive and still 
assumes that the conditions were fav- 
orable for the achievement. In other 
words, that man cannot stand alone 
nor operate alone. He must be a part 
of his society, his time, his country and 
the world. 

(Continued on next page) 

*An address delivered on October 16, 1944, 
at the New York Herald Tribune Forum of 


Current Problems at tthe Waldori-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. 
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DISNEY = (Continued) 
The ideal educational film, there- 


fore, I see as one which correlates a 
man’s work to all the other phases of 
his living, and further correlates the 
various aspects of living, such as physi- 
cal and mental health; security for 
himself and family; the regard with 
which he is held in his home and com- 
munity and finally the incentives he 
can develop to serve his fellowmen. 
Throughout such a film, or series of 
films, should be stressed the place that 
work has in the daily cycle of living— 
the cycle that includes eating, playing, 
resting, thinking and laughing. 
When such a man, stimulated and 
awakened to a full social life, decides 
to perfect himself in his function as 
worker — whether he be physician, 
tailor, plumber, engineer — or what 
have you — there will be films that 
will instruct him to greater skill and 
more efficient operation. 

Now to achieve this ideal—if the 
ideal as I express it meets the general 
specifications that other men are draw- 
ing up — it is necessary that a practi- 
cal and wisely designed program be 
laid out. Three elements are essential: 
First, the high authority on the sub- 
jects to be treated; second, the teacher 
who specializes in conveying knowl- 
edge, and finally, the picture producer 
who is sympathetic, understanding— 
and above all—technically competent. 
' Together, and only together, can 
these three factors evolve a plan that 
will use the motion picture to its full 
value, draw out all its possibilities, 
gear its unique virtues to the action of 
the other channels of learning. I be- 
lieve that no single medium can hope 
to perform all the functions of edu- 
cation; no film can replace the text- 
book or the laboratory, any more than 
they can do what the screen can do. 


This leads me to comment on the 
peculiar virtues that the animated film 
can exercise when it is given full play 
in the work of education. 


It has no limitations in scope and 
range. Even we who deal with it daily 
are startled by its constantly enlarg- 
ing possibilities. Nothing is too large 
or too small to escape its scrutiny. 
Our animation camera can take a posi- 
tion among the stars, reverse time for 
centuries, make visible the birth and 
growth of continents. It can reduce its 
vision to show the action of molecules 
or the functions of the most hidden 
organs in the human body. Things in- 
visible to the eye, like atmospheric 
phenomena, are open books to the 


animated film. 


The migration of peoples, the struc- 
ture of societies, the principles of 
philosophies, the behavior of num- 
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bers, the flow of tidal currents, and the 
laws of electronics can be animated 
and made clear to the mind. 


In brief, the screen cartoon has been 
so improved and refined that no tech- 
nical problem is insurmountable. 
What remains to be seen is how they 
shall be used, how they can be made 
available to the widest possible non- 
theatrical audiences. I say non-the- 
atrical because I make a very clear 
distinction between films for enter- 
tainment and films for education. 
They are related in that dramatic ele- 
ments should be made to serve the pur- 
poses of education, for we must inter- 
est and stimulate the learner. But they 
are not identical by any means and I 
have no intention of confusing one 
with the other. We will continue to 
make pictures purely for entertain- 
ment, pictures whose main elements 
shall be, as in the past, beauty, fantasy 
and humor; pictures that we hope will 
satisfy that human need for romance 
and laughter. 


And, if those elements can be used 
to provoke the desire for knowledge, 
to sharpen interest in self-develop- 
ment, to portray accurately and vivid- 
ly the fundamental facts and processes 
of civilized living, then they will be 
put to work in education through the 
screen. But the distinction between 
entertainment and teaching films 
should be as: carefully observed as 
that between novels and text books. 


I have been convinced of this point 
of view by our work for the armed 
forces. I believe that the returned 
soldier, accustomed to instruction 
from the screen, will be enthusiasti- 
cally receptive to pictures that will 
help to reverse the process — incorpo- 
rate him into the ways and purposes 
of peace, just as he was indoctrinated 
into those of war. 


We have, then, what I believe is a 
clear view of the task to be done. Our 
first objective is to reaffirm the ways 
and aims of our democracy, so that 
the man and woman who have been 
defending them shall be determined to 
prove them and make them real in 
fact. Then we must get down to eco- 
nomic cases, open their eyes to the 
opportunities and methods through 
which a worker can achieve a position 
of dignity and security. Finally, we 
must work to train the coming genera- 
tions so that no schoolroom can be so 
small or remote that it shall lack the 
benefits of educational films. 

I place no limitations of territory on 
that classroom. For in the motion pic- 
ture we have a medium that speaks all 
languages. What we can do in this 
country we can do in the classrooms of 
France or Germany, India or Japan— 


throughout the world. That is where 
the educational picture will find its 
real level. That is where the spirit of 
democracy, peace and happiness can 
find birth. 

I have described a big job. Person- 
ally, I'm not afraid of it. I know it can 
be done through men who have the 
know-how, the vision and the courage 
to back such a program. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor of Film News: 
We note that in your October Film News 
you did not use the press release announcing 
the new plans of the EDUCATIONAL FILM 
CATALOG which we sent you especially for 
that purpose. Instead, you printed a “pro- 
posed” plan which was sent to our collabora- 
tors for comments. The “proposed” plan is 
not the plan by which we are proceeding and 
the monthly service will not begin until Janu- 
ary. The schedule for cumulation is the only 

thing correctly announced. 

We do appreciate the fact that you meant 
to give us helpful publicity but we certainly 
regret the use of our “inquiring letter” rather 
than our “press telease,” another copy of 
which is enclosed. 

We are still working on the form of the 
new catalog and are now planning to include 
medical and psychology films—in fact every- 
thing except what might be termed “pulp” in 
the magazine terminology. 

Eva RAHBEK-SMITH 
Educational Film Catalog 
Tue H. W. Witson Company 


(Our apologies to the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. Our intention, however. was not to 
ive “helpful publicity” but to provide news 
or our readers. We print herewith the 
press release—ED 


WILSON CATALOG 


More in each issue and three times as many 
issues is the 1945 schedule for the Educa- 
tional Film Catalog announced by the pub- 
lishers, the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York 52. This descriptive catalog of non- 
theatrical films has been growing in scope 
and completeness since its first appearance in 
1936. 

Beginning in January, the Catalog will be 
issued nine times a year (monthly except 
June, July, August) superseding the present 
fall, winter and spring plan. This will bring 
new films to the attention of subscribers 
almost as soon as they are available. Sub- 
scribers will not, however, have to consult 
many alphabets to discover all films on a 
given subject. Every other issue of the 
Catalog will combine in one alphabet the 
new films of the month with the films listed 
in the previous issue or issues. In June, 1945, 
subscribers will receive a strongly bound 
volume containing all 1945 films through 
May, plus the 2930 films still available that 
appear in the 1944 catalog. 

The new plans call for inclusive, as well 
as the former selective listing, and the in- 
terpretation of “Educational Films” has been 
broadened to include practically all non- 
theatrical films. This is especially true in the 
16mm field where the emphasis remains. Sub- 
seribers, however, will not lose the selective 
feature as more films than ever will be de- 
scribed and evaluated. Insofar as obtainable, 
entries for all films will contain such data as 
producer, distributor, price, rental, sound, 
silent, running time, etc. 
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POST-WAR PLANS -SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


By J. D. Knicut, Director 


Audio-Visual Education in San Diego County Schools 


Progress in the field of audio-visual 
education during the past four years 
has been exceedingly rapid. No other 
movement in education has ever made 
so much progress during a similar 
period of time. All branches of our 
armed forces have demonstrated the 
validity of claims previously made by 
directors and supervisors of audio- 
visual education. The very fact that 
men have been so quickly and effect- 
ively trained for active duty and the 
fact that school administrators have 
felt this forward surge has caused a 
rightabout-face on the part of some of 
our top educators. This is a splendid 
result of our war efforts. It has been 
the means of stepping up education. 
The Army and the Navy have done 
much to prepare the soil for future 
development. 

Our Audio-Visual Education De- 
partment was well under way before 
the outbreak of war and has enjoyed 
a constant growth since its inaugura- 
tion in 1935. The war has prevented 
the acquisition of many materials and 
supplies, but these wartime restric- 
tions have been largely nullified as a 
result of a change in our county 
schools administration. The leader- 
ship now vested in Dr. John S. Carroll, 
our County Superintendent of Schools, 
is all that can be hoped for. There is 
no phase of education iri which he is 
not actively interested. Such leader- 
ship makes it possible for every county 
schools department to grow in useful- 
ness and to render real service. The 
curriculum, audio-visual, attendance, 
child welfare, and business depart- 
ments, the supervisory staff, and every 
other school organization, are being 
coordinated and geared for post-war 
efficiency. This means that audio- 
visual education in San Diego County 
is actually being integrated into the 
very life stream of our schools. 

Since the inauguration of our depart- 
ment in 1935 we have acquired teach- 
ing aids costing in excess of $160,000. 
These aids comprise some thirty dif- 
ferent types, all prepared, arranged 
and classified according to grade 
levels, and designed to give definite 
concrete experiences. 

We are housed in a two-story build- 
ing, fifty feet by one hundred feet, 
affording 11,200 square feet of floor 
space divided as follows: 5000 square 
feet used exclusively for housing our 
aids, 1200 square feet for our photo- 

graphic activities, and 5000 square 


feet on the second floor. On this floor 
we have two well-furnished confer- 
ence rooms, a projection room seating 
two hundred people, a dining room 
and a modern kitchen. The entire ar- 
rangement is well designed for the in- 
tegration of all county schools activi- 
ties. Here one will find a never-ending 
round of educational activities — such 
as curriculum, audio-visual, adult 
education; college extension classes in 
reading, photography, school admini- 
stration, and audio-visual education. 

We have a delivery system for our 
aids. Our equipment consists of two 
Buick station wagons and a Westcraft 
trailer. Deliveries are made to our 110 
schools each second week. Motion pic- 
tures are mailed during weeks when 
no deliveries are made. This is no 
small problem when one realizes that 
our county is larger than the entire 
State of Delaware. 

Now, what of our post-war plans? 
These consist of seven very definite 
plans: 

1. We are looking forward to the use 
of new and improved textbooks, 
coupled with the use of audio-visual 
aids. 

2. We plan to build an educational 
program based upon the unit of ex- 
perience idea. 

3. Radio will be brought into the 
classroom as fast as FM receiving 
sets are available. 

4. Television will be a part of our 
post-war planning; the combina- 
tion of FM and television in the 
new receiving equipment will en- 
able us to bring the world into the 
classroom where we can see and 
hear what is taking place on any 
part of the globe. 

5. We shall offer an active and well 
planned program in teacher-train- 
ing in the utilization of audio-visual 
aids. 

6. We are looking forward to the pos- 
sibilities in aviation. We shall at- 
tempt to interest the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to set aside 
one of our nearby landing fields as 
a finishing school for students of 
aeronautics. 

7. Finally, may we say that our most 
ambitious plan is that of a build- 
ing program. This seems to be an 
assured fact and is now a part of 
the building program adopted by 
our Country Board of Supervisors. 
The proposed project is to be an ex- 
tension of our present beautiful 


Civil Center structure. We proba- 
bly will be allocated 15,000 square 
feet. The section for audio-visual 
education will no doubt be the most 
modern and artistic undertaking on 
the West Coast. No detail will be 
overlooked in making this the ideal 
audio-visual education department. 


We shall, as a post-war endeavor, 
attempt to utilize to the fullest extent 
all audio-visual aids now on hand, add- 
ing radio and television to the list in 
order to speed up the learning process. 
We believe that radio and television 
will do much to develop a world 
understanding and promote peaceful 
living among men in all parts of our 
troubled world. 


INTRODUCTION 
TO THE ARMY 


The Army has just released to the 
public a training film, Introduction 
To the Army (16mm 40 min.), for 
the education of young men who are 
preparing to enter the Service. The 
film describes what happens to “John- 
ny Jones,” 18 years old, from the time 
he receives his “Greetings” from the 
President until he completes his basic. 

The picture shows Johnny getting 
examined, sworn in and classified,— 
taking physical and mental examina- 
tions, being fingerprinted, taking 
shots, getting his GI uniform, being 
interviewed. It shows him doing the 
Army’s dirty work making beds, 
licing company streets, doing K.P.; 
learning to be a soldier, drilling, dig- 
ging a fox hole, reading a military 
map, administering first aid, firing a 
rifle, performing under simulated 
battle conditions; getting his recre- 
ation through the USO, Post Ex- 
change, dances, sports and shows; be- 
ing cared for by the Army through 
the Red Cross, the Chaplain, Personal 
Affairs Officer, and Company Com- 
mander; medical and dental service; 
insurance and family allotments. 

The picture does not attempt to 
glamorize Army life, nor to make it 
ridiculous. It simply attempts to show 
the potential inductee what is likely to 
— to him in the Army. 

chools may obtain information 
concerning availability of the film 
(TF 21-2067), Introduction to the 
Army, from the Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Officer in their Service Command 
headquarters. 
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BRITISH FILMS THE 


Listed below are a selection of new 16mm sound films from the British film library in the United States. They are dis- 
tributed here by the British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and by Regional Offices of 
the B.I.S. at Washington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., New Orleans, La., and Hollywood, Cal. 


Social Studies 


A START IN LIFE, 22 minutes 


What is being done in Britain to ensure that every child receives 
the proper care from birth, the benefit of a full education; and 
a healthy and happy preparation for life beyond the school 
gates. $24.00 


WORLD OF PLENTY. 45 minutes 


By means of pictures, maps and diagrams, commentary and 
interviews, the story of food is presented. The film illustrates 
production, the uneven distribution and waste in peacetime, the 
necessary wartime control, and the need for planning after the 
war. $47.00 


LESSONS FROM THE AIR. 14 minutes 


Shows the planning and execution of the educational programs 
which are radioed every day to schools all over Britain by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. $15.50 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION. 28 minutes 
(Made by the National Film Board of Canada) 


Using a problem of readjustment at a north-country coal mine 
as an example, the film outlines the story of Joint-Production 
Committees in Britain. An authentic picture of Labor and Man- 
agement in collaboration. (Special arrangements for sales made 
through Brandon Films ‘by National Film Board of Canada) 

$45 
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War Fronts and Home Fronts 


COASTAL COMMAND. 60 minutes 


A vivid picturization of the activities of this branch of the Royal 
Air Force, which guards convoys at sea from submarine and air 
attack. $64.00 


MERCHANT SEAMEN. 24 minutes 


A merchant ship is sunk by torpedoes. An eager youngster, 
rescued from the wreck, takes a gunnery course and at last gets 
his chance of sinking a submarine. : 


IN THE DRINK. 12 minutes 


Describes the ingenious emergency equipment packed in the 
collapsible dinghies carried by all British bomber aircraft. Shows 
what happens from the time a bomber hits the sea until the 
crew is picked up by the Air Rescue Service. $13.00 


COMMON CAUSE. 11 minutes 


An American and Chinese pilot fighting together in China, a 
Russian and a British sailor at Murmansk, discover behind their 
surface differences a common outlook and a great common pur- 
pose. $12.00 


Aet and Facet 


(This series follows the progress of the war, illustrating im- 
portant actions and crucial events.) 
D-DAY. 10 minutes 
The invasion of France filmed under fire. British and American 
troops land and establish the beachheads. $11.00 
CHERBOURG. 11 minutes 


Combined British and American action in Normandy subse- 
quent to D-Day. The liberation of Cherbourg by American oe 


THE ROAD TO PARIS. 14 minutes 


The campaign from Normandy to the freeing of Paris. How the 
British attack on the Caen hinge combined with the American 
sweep through France. $13.50 


THE GRASSY SHIRES. 14 minutes 
First in a series of five films entitled “The Pattern of Britain,” 
this subject deals with the County of Leicestershire, which 
specializes in cattle-raising. $15.50 
CROFTERS. 24 minutes 


The life of the small farmers who live by sheep and cattle raising 
in the remote northern section of the Scottish Highlands. $25.00 


ZEALAND. 15 minutes 


The second film in the British Commonwealth series. It describes 
the two peoples of New Zealand, the Maoris and the Whites, and 
shows something of the agricultural and industrial life of the 
country. $16.50 


THE STORY OF FATHER CUYTEN. 10 minutes 


How, when Belgium was being invaded, the members of the fish- 
ing fleet of a Belgian port escaped to Britain with their wives 
and children, there to found a little Belgium and carry on their 
valuable work. $11.00 


War Specials 


NAPLES IS A BATTLEFIELD. 11 minutes 
The devastation inflicted on Naples by the retreating Nazis. How 
the Allies undertook and accomplished the tremendous task of 
bringing new life to a city ruthlessly deprived of electricity, gas, 


transport and water, whose people were threatened with famine 
and disease. $12.00 


THESE ARE THE MEN. 12 minutes 
The Nazi leaders are made to speak their own denunciation. A 
narrator’s voice recalls incidents of their barbaric careers. A 
voice, representing the peoples of the world, promises punish- . 
ment by them all. Free verse commentary is by Dylan Thomas, 
Welsh poet. $12.50 
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